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WAR AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
HE horrible destruction wrought by war has been starkly 


portrayed by modern means of communication that should 

demolish any illusions or delusions about the glamour of war. 
Magazines that go into millions of homes have laid bare the rubble 
of cities, the scorched earth in agricultural regions, bridges that have 
been blown up, rebuilt and blown up again. These magazines as well 
as newspapers have implanted upon our minds, with enduring effect, 
photographs of events that may well rank with some of the great 
paintings of all times: the Frenchman weeping unashamedly as the 


-atrogant Nazis goosestepped up the streets of Marseilles; the Chi- 


nese baby abandoned and alone after the bombing of a railway sta- 
tion. Over the radio from London Americans have heard explosions 
of German bombs that destroyed many of the priceless landmarks 
which the British Commonwealth and Empire had contributed to the 
cultural heritage of mankind. Those of us who belong to an older 
generation recall the poignant closing scene in “All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” The young soldier, seeking some little bit of beauty 
amid the mire and the lice, the twisted and maimed bodies of his bud- 
dies and of the enemy, stretches out his hand to pluck a flower in 
No Man’s Land. He lifts his head just high enough over the parapet 
for a sniper’s bullet to make him another statistic in the first war to 
make the world “safe for democracy.” 

Students of history know also some of the consequences of war. 
The American Revolution resulted in the independence of this coun- 
try, and the American Civil War in the emancipation of four mil- 
lion slaves. Out of the Spanish-American War came the “Great 
Aberration,” the acquisition of territory in the Pacific that involved 
this nation in World War II and now in the Korean War. The 


‘Latin American nations won their independence as the result of war. 


And five hundred fifty million “brown” people in Asia have gained 
their independence, indirectly at least, as a consequence of World 
War II. 

But not even students of history have devoted enough attention to 
the social consequences of war. John Maynard Keynes’s The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace is, to be sure, a classic example of 
the analysis of some aspects of the effect of war upon both victors 
and vanquished. We are still too close to World War II properly 
to evaluate the changes wrought by that holocaust. But Keynes 
wrote his book less than six months after the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It is.not too soon, perhaps, to take a preliminary look 
at some of the social changes brought about by World War II. 

. Two developments stand out like a huge mountain peak and a 
smaller range of hills of uneven height. The towering peak is the 
undeniable progress toward first-class citizenship by the 15,000,000 


Negroes in the United States. While this progress is not due solely 
(Continued on page 157) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


In signing the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Member States 
that possess colonies recognized for 
the first time their responsibility to 
account to an international organi- 
zation for the administration of 
their colonies. At the Berlin Con- 
ference, 1884-1885, the European 
powers that were gaining footholds 
in Africa promised ‘‘to protect the 
natives in their moral and material 
well-being, to cooperate in the sup- 
pression of slavery and the slave- 
trade, to further the education and 
civilization of the natives.’’ In 
1890 the European Powers re- 
peated in the Brussels Act their 
promise to protect the welfare of 
the Native peoples. The failure to 
carry out these promises is the 
reason in part for the establish- 
ment of the Mandate System by 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. But the pro- 
tection provided by Article 22 ap- 
plied to Turkish communities in 


Asia and to the colonies formerly” 


held by Germany in Africa and in 
the Pacific. The victorious colonial 
Powers did not have to report to 
the League of Nations on the ad- 
ministration of their own colonies. 

During the inter-war period 
there was an increasing demand 
that all colonies be placed under 
Mandate. The Charter of the 
United Nations, however, does not 
require that these colonies be 
placed under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem which replaced the Mandate 
System. But Chapter XI of the 
Charter of the United Nations did 
for the first time place upon co- 
lonial Powers that are members of 
the United Nations the obligation 
of promoting the welfare of the Co- 


lonial peoples and of submitting to’ 


the United Nations an annual re- 
port on conditions in their colonies. 
Chapter XI reads as follows: 


Members of the United Nations 
which have or assume responsibilities 


for the administration of territories . 


whose peoples have not yet attained 


a full measure of self-government 
recognize the principle that the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories are paramount, and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost, within the system of 
international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well- 
being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and, to this end: 


a. to ensure, with due respect for 
the culture of the peoples concerned, 
their political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement, their just 
treatment and their protection against 
abuses ; 

b. to develop self-government, to 
take due account of the political aspir- 
ations of the peoples, and to assist 
them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, ac- 
cording to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and 
their varying stages of advancement; 

e. to further internal peace and 
security ; 

d. to promote constructive mea- 
sures of development, to encourage re- 
search, and to cooperate with one an- 
other and, when and where appropri- 
ate, with specialized international 
bodies with a view to the practical 
achievemerit of the social, economic, 
and scientific purposes ‘set forth in this 
Article; and 

e. ‘to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General for information pur- 
poses, subject to such limitation as se- 
curity and constitutional considerations 
may require, statistical and other in- 
formation of a technical nature relat- 
ing to economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible other 
than those territories to which Chap- 
ters XII and XIII apply. 


It will be noticed that the signa- 
tories accepted the obligation to 
ensure the ‘‘ political, economic, so- 
cial, and educational advancement’’ 
of the peoples in the colonies. The 
failure to specify that the annual 
report was to include information 
relating to political conditions was 
not due to an oversight. It was due 
to the determination of the signa- 
tories that the Charter should not 
violate the sacrosanct principle of 
sovereignty. Since, however, eco- 
nomic, social and educational con- 
ditions necessarily involve political 


development, the reports do in 
varying degrees include matters 
that have political significance. 

In 1947 the United Nations pub- 
lished a small volume’ containing 
brief summaries of information on 
Non - Self -Governing Territories 
transmitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by the nations responsible for 
the administration of these terri- 
tories. In 1948 and 1949, on the 
basis of more extensive data re- 
ceived from the nations concerned, 
annual volumes were published 
containing summaries and analyses 
of such information. In 1950 two 
volumes covering information 
transmitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in 1949 on conditions in Non- © 
Self-Governing Territories during 
the calendar year 1948 were pub- 
lished. Volume I consists of a gen- 
eral survey of the international 
constitutional and procedural ques- 
tions affecting Non-Self-Governing 
Territories within the framewerk 
of the Charter of the United Ma- 
tions. It also outlines some of the 
broader economic, social and edu- 
cational trends that are common to 
many of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 

Volume II contains 8 chapters 
comprising, under each Territory, 
a summary of the information 
transmitted by the responsible gov- 
ernments to the Secretary-General. 
These publications of the United 
Nations constitute the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative body. 
of information on colonial terri- 
tories that has been made available 
to students of colonial administra- 
tion. This issue of the Necro His- 
TORY BULLETIN is based upon these 
summaries of reports by colonial. 
Powers to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and upon ma- 
terials furnished by the Press and 
Information Services of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


1This and the subsequent volumes are 
generally referred to as the Green Book. 
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The Work of the United Nations Secretariat 


The Charter of the United Na- 
tions has among its purposes the 
development of free relations 
among nations, based on the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples. In its Chapter 
XI, general principles are laid 
down concerning all those coun- 
tries known as Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. But Chapter XI does 
not contain commitments which are 
precise and unqualified. It is un- 
derstandable that Professor Ray- 
ford Logan, writing in 1945, should 
show little faith in ‘‘high-souinding 
words about the well-being, inde- 
pendence or self-government of 
peoples living in dependent areas.’’? 

Yet, if the wording of the Char- 
‘ter on this point is vague, the irre- 
sistible progress of a new world 
psychology has given it force and 
precision. Inevitably, at its first 
session, the General Assembly em- 
phasized that the principles of 
Chapter XI were already in effect. 
Following this, action under the di- 
rection of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations became no less 
inevitable. The Secretariat has 
been required initially to bring for- 
ward the problems of principle 
emerging from the Charter, and 
gradually to establish accurate in- 
formation on actual conditions 
which would enable the General 
Assembly to make recommendations 
on economic and social policies. 

At the present time, and often 
with considerable cooperation from 
some of the countries which still 
administer dependencies. there is 
emerging through the United Na- 
tions machinery a steady ‘series of 
recommendations which can be 
made effective by the force of pub- 
lie opinion. 


1Rayford W. Logan, The Negro and 
the Post-War World (Washington, 1945), 
p. 80. 


By BENSON 


Director, Division of Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


General Responsibilities 

To supply the basis for this work 
is the primary responsibility of the 
Division of Information from Non- 


Self-Governing Territories. The 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations receives under Article 73 
e of the Charter what has become 
an annual series of reports from 
the Administering Powers. He has 
been granted increasing authority 
to use a variety of other informa- 
tion on conditions in the Terri- 
tories. With these data, research is 
undertaken by the Division, deter- 
mined by consideration of the in- 
formation required by the General 
Assembly and of value to the world 
at large as an account of specific 
progress and problems. 

The basic work of the Division 
consists in the summarization and 
analysis of official information re- 
ceived. The resulting studies are 
presented to the General Assembly 
and to its Special Committee on 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

In view of the wide nature of 
conditions covered, there was put 
in effect from 1950 a work pro- 
gram by which the Special Com- 
mittee pays special attention to cer- 
tain particular aspects each year. 
Accordingly, the Division is re- 
quired each year to specialize on 
the particular problems under ex- 
amination. As a result of this new 
procedure largely sponsored by the 
United States Government, in 1950 
the General Assembly approved a 
special report on educational con- 
ditions; in 1951 it will examine 
problems of economic development ; 
in 1952 it is to be presumed that 
the emphasis will be on general 
social conditions. 

After consideration by the Spe- 
cial Committee and the General 
Assemblv. the studies are published 
annually in a volume commonly 


known as the Green Book.” 

The Green Book has its necessary 
limitations. Account may only be 
taken of official governmental in- 
formation. Political conditions are 
not covered, unless, as is the case 
with the United States Govern- 
ment, such information is volun- 
tarily supplied to the Secretary- 
General. Yet, the Green Book may 
be claimed to be becoming the es- 
sential primer of the facts needed 
to give reality to broadened inter- 
est in the progress of countries not 
yet self-governing, which is one of 
the essentials to world peace. 


Technical Assistance 


The Division has a number of 
responsibilities for assistance with- 
in the general functions of other 


. parts of the United Nations. With 


the development of a technical as- 
sistance programme and the prin- 
ciple which has been established 
that assistance is equally available 
to Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
the Division supplies the basic data 
needed for the consideration of any 
proposals and the execution of any 
plans. Its responsibilities will also 
grow with the development of the 
Secretary -General’s Twenty - Year 
Peace Programme. One point of 
this indicates that advancement 
towards self-government of all 
countries should be sought through 
international cooperation rather 
than through national conflict. 


Research 


The Division is part of the Trus- 
teeship Department of the United 
Nations. When I joined the De- 
partment in 1946, we consisted of 
Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General, Dr. Ralph Bunche as 


2Non-Self-Governing Territories, Sum- 
maries and Analyses of Information 
Transmitted to the Secretary-General. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY ¥ 


LEFT TO RIGHT: DR. VICTOR HOO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL IN CHARGE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TRUSTEESHIP AND INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRIT: ORIES; MR. WILFRID BENSON, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES; MR. ARNOLD KUNST, DEPUTY-DIREC. 
TOR, DIVISION OF INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING’ TERRITORIES. IN THE SECOND ROW, BEHIND 
MR. BENSON, CAN BE SEEN MR. JAMES BOUGH, FORMER ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND AT PRESENT CHIEF OF THE CARIBBEAN SECTION OF THE DIVISION OF NON-SELF- 


Director of the Division of Trus- 
teeship, and myself as Director of 
the seeend Division. Our docu- 
ments.consisted of the Charter of 
the United Nations, and a General 
Assembly resolution of broad prin- 
ciple, adopted at the United Na- 
tions meeting in London. By now, 
a small but effective staff has been 
trained to deal with a continually 
increasing volume of information 
which, within the limitations indi- 
cated, has permitted the prepara- 
tion of the most complete over-all 
digest of information on the coun- 
tries concerned. 

The Division cannot and should 
not operate with the range of an 
independent research institution. 

It is naturally a disappointment 
to inquirers when they learn that 
we cannot deal with programmes 
which are not brought forward 
under. government auspices. It is 
a disappointment when the Secre- 
tariat has to refrain from offering 


opinions on existing conditions. . 


The work is determined by the 
resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly. It is directed with a view to 
facilitating the deliberations of a 
body functioning in the light of 
world political conditions and in- 
tergovernmental relations. In this 
spirit and also in the spirit of the 


GOVERNING TERRITORIES. 


Charter, we seek impartially to pre- 
sent information on which progress 
for and by the peoples can be ad- 
vanced in these existing circum- 
stances. 


The Future 


History is moving fast. It is per- 
haps moving forward the fastest 
for the peoples designated as col- 
ored by other peoples who imagine 
that they are white. When in 1945 
the new world organization was 
planned, a rough calculation sug- 
gested that 300,000,000 of the 
world’s inhabitants lived in coun- 
tries in a state of colonial depen- 
deney. In 1951, a similar calcula- 
tion would give an approximate 
total of 150,000,000. Moreover, 
within those countries which are 
still designated as non-self-govern- 
ing, the degree of control by the 
people in the management of their 
own affairs has grown immeasura- 
bly. 

As the process develops and new 
countries collaborate more and 
more freely in the general systems 
of the United Nations, the Divi- 
sion of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories will become self-liquidating. 
We hope to be able then to look 


back with pride on our work and. 


its achievement. 


UNATIONS Photo 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
LOCATION, 
POPULATION 
AND SIZE 


The following table shows that 
most of the peoples living in Non- 
Self- Governing Territories are 
‘‘Negroes.’’ The word is placed 
within quotation marks because 
there is no generally accepted defi- 
nition of Negro. Indeed, a com- 
mittee of experts on race relations 
appointed by UNESCO concluded 
that ‘‘race’’ is not a biological phe- 
nomenon but a ‘‘social myth.’’ 
Even as a social myth, however, 
beliefs about race are perhaps even 
more important than a scientific 
biological concept. These popular 
beliefs cause certain peoples to be 
considered Negroes and to be 
treated like Negroes, that is, like 
peoples who should be discrimi- 
nated against, exploited and de- 
nied self-government because they 
are thought to be inherently in- 
ferior. 


The table reveals at a glance 
that most of the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories are in Africa and 
the Caribbean. Except for Tu- 
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nisia, French Morocco and Spanish 
Morocco, the African territories 
are overwhelmingly inhabited by 
Negroes. Even in these three aveas 
there are large numbers of persons 
who could easily pass for Negroes. 
All the colonies in the Caribbean 
except Puerto Rico are overwhelm- 
ingly Negro and many ‘‘white’’ 
Puerto Ricans find that they are 
colored when they come to the 
United States. In the Pacific, some 
eolonies are inhabited by Negroes; 


OVERWHELMINGLY INHABITED BY NEGROES 


others are inhabited by non-Negro 
peoples. But most of these latter 
are ‘‘colored’’ — Indians, Malays, 
Chinese, Micronesians and Polyne- 
sians. The Non - Self - Governing 
Territories are thus those composed 
overwhelmingly of Negroes and 
other colored peoples. The prob- 
lem of the Non-Self-Governing 


3For the racial classification of these 
peoples, see Felix J. Keesing, Native Peo- 
ples of the Pacific World (New York, 
1945), pp. 9-29. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Area in 


Population Square’ Miles 
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Territories is therefore largely the 
problem of the ‘‘color line.’’ 
Included in the table are also 
the Trust ‘Territories which will be 
discussed in the next issue of the 
Necro History Buuuetin. Al- 
though the Trust Territories are 
better known, on the whole, than 
are the Non-Self-Governing Terri+ 
tories, they cover a much smaller 
area and have a much smaller pop- 
ulation. The Trust Territories are 
also inhabited largely by Negroes. 


LARGELY NON-NEGRO 


Area in 
Population Square Miles 


AFRICA: 
‘ BRITISH: Barman: 
249,217 4,068 FRENCH: 
3,570,000 91,843 Morocco 8,617,387 153,870 
5,027,000 224,960 Tunisia 3,230,950 60,209 
28,000,000 345,482 
Northern Rhodesia 1,720,000 287,680 SPANISH: 
2,407,000 36,829 Morocco 1,082,009 7,589 
36,000 156 
Sierra 2,000,000 27,925 
a Swaziland 186,000 6,704 


Comoro 


152,276 760 


Equatorial Africa — 3,975,000 994,820 
46,000 8,376 
' West Africa 16,375,000 1,798,374 
4,094,361 228,859 
221,000 970 


PORTUGUESE: 


10,965,837 


909,339 


Angola 3,886,788 487,788 
Mozambique 5,085,630 297,654 
Cape Verde Islands —....... 181,489 1,539 
Portuguese Guinea —..... 351,089 13,944 
Sao Tomé and Principe —__.. 60,490 372 
CARIBBEAN: 
CARIBBEAN: UniTep STaT#s: 
BRITISH: 2,113,058 3,423 
Barbados ee. 195,398 166 
Guiana 402,615 83,000 
a Honduras 59,149 8,867 
Jamaica 1,350,100 4,722 
: Leeward Is. 216,793 422 
Trinidad and Tobago 586,700 1,980 


FRENCH: 


= Guadeloupe 310,000 686 
ts Martinique 270,000 427 
a, Guiana 34,740 37,000 
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NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Area in Areain 
Population Square Miles ’ Population Square Miles I 
DurcH: 
Surinam 207, 684 142,822 


Unrrep STATES: 
Virgin Islands 24,889 132 


PACIFIC: 


BRITISH: PACIFIC: 
Gilbert and Ellice 35,940 200 Brunei 40,657 2,226 
95,000 14,600 Hong Kong 1,800,000 391 
: Malaya 4,956,993 50,840 
North Borneo 330,000 30,000 
300,000 90,540 138 2 
FRENCH: ae Sarawak 546,361 50,000 
New Caledonia 61,250 7,654 - Singapore 961,477 217 
New Hebrides mana FRENCH: 
Condominium) 48,815 4,633 India 329,000 497 
Pacific Settlements —..... 51,221 1,545 
200,000 151,789 PORTUGUESB: - 
P Macao 374,737 42 
India ‘ 624,177 1,538 


Timor 
New ZEALAND: 


438,311 


Cook, Niue and Tokelau Is._.. 20,596 204 
UNITED STATES: 
Samoa 18,086 73 
Guam 25,168 - 


Hawaii 


OTHER AREAS: 
BriTIsH: 


519,503 


Cyprus 
Falkland Is. 
* Gibraltar 21,233 
STATES: 

Alaska ’ 94,000 ~ 586,400 
DENMARK: 
Greenland 


21,829 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


AFRICA: PACIFIC: 


BRITISH: AUSTRALIAN: 
Cameroons 1,033,000 34,081 N 2.383 8 
FRENCH: Western Samoa _.._.-_._.. 72,936 1,133 
Cameroons 2,908,513 166,489 
Togoland 972,906 20,072 Unirep StTaTss: 
ITALIAN: Trust Territory of the Pacific | 
Somaliland 194,000 Islands... 54,299 687 
BELGIAN: | 
Ruanda-Urundi 3,780,716 20,535 3 
PACIFIC: | 
AUSTRALIAN: 


New Guinea 


804,000 93,000 


MANDATED TERRITORY NOT PLACED UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 


AFRICA: 


Union or SourH AFRICA: 
Southwest Africa 360,040 317,725 
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STUDENTS OF A PRIMARY SCHOOL IN LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO, ASSEMBLE ON THE RECREATION COURT 
FOR THEIR DAILY QUARTER-HOUR OF GYMNASTICS. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING 


The Deputy Legal Adviser to the 
British Colonial Office told a group 
of students at Howard University 
early in 1950 that Nigeria was not 
ready for self-government because 
not more than five per cent of the 
Natives knew how to read and 
write. During the question period 
a Nigerian student inquired how 
long it would take for a sufficient 
number of Natives to learn how to 
read and write before Nigeria was 
ready for self-government. Since 
Nigeria has been under British 
company and colonial administra- 
tion for sixty-five years, obviously 
independence or self-government 
for this largest of the British colo- 
nies would not be achieved in the 
foreseeable future. 

There is, of course, no necessary 
relationship between the literacy of 


TERRITORIES 


a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion and readiness for self-govern- 
ment. It is necessary, of course, 
that in a country with universal 
suffrage and democratic processes 
there should be at least enough lit- 
erate persons to carry on the func- 
tions of government. Nor is X per- 
cent of literacy the only factor to 
be considered. For example, the 
economic stability of a country 
should not be overlooked in the de- 
cision to grant or withhold inde- 
pendence or self-government. A 
sufficiently large number of the in- 


‘habitants should have had a mini- 


mal amount of experience in the 
higher administrative posts. 
Totally apart from considera- 
tions of self-government, the per- 
centage of literacy requires careful 
study. A high degree of illiteracy 


gives an undue advantage in prac- 
tically all aspects of life. to those 
fortunate few who have learned 
how to read and write. Snobbish- 
ness can stem as easily from this 
advantage as it can from the pos- 
session of wealth or rank, both of 
which may have been the result of 
chance rather than of individual 
merit. 

Another important question in- 
volves the number of mission 
schools. However valuable their 
work may be, most Americans, at 
any rate, would prefer to see the 
government undertake the largest 
share of this responsibility, gradu- 
ally reducing its subsidies to mis- 
sion schools and taking over the di- 
rect administration of them. 

As in most backward countries, 
there is a disproportionately small 
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number of girls in school. This dis- 
crimination based on sex is bad in 
itself. It also creates grave prob- 
lems inherent in a society in which 
men are superior in formal educa- 
tion to their wives. 

The most important development 
in mass education of peoples in col- 
onies is the project in Fundamental 
Education undertaken by UNES- 
CO.1 Pooling the experiences of 
many nations, organizations and of 
individuals like Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach who popularized the tech- 
nique, ‘‘Each one teach one,’’ 
UNESCO is making available this 
combined knowledge and interna- 
tional personnel to undertake a 
full-scale assault upon illiteracy. 
The magnitude of the task in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories is indi- 
eated by figures taken from the 
Green Book of the United Nations. 


1See, for example, UNESCO, Funda- 
mental Education: Common Ground for 
All Peoples (New York, 1947). 


The figures should be borne in 
mind while one gazes in admiration 
upon the accompanying pictures 
that reveal the very’ considerable 
advance that has already been 
made in providing education for an 
all too small number of people in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territo- 
ries. 

Some of the statistics would be 
simply unbelievable were they not 
based upon reports of the colonial 
powers themselves. Perhaps the 
worst situation exists in British So- 
maliland where about 1 percent of 
the:population is literate and 2% 
in school. Out of 12,000 children of 
school age in French Somaliland, 
only 1,438 attend school; of these 
162 are Europeans. ‘‘Five percent 
of the children of school age [in 
French West Africa] attended 


school in 1948.’’ In French Equa- 
torial Africa 11.6% of the total 
school population was in school. 
Only 17% of the pupils were girls. 


If 25% of the total population is 
used to indicate the number of chil- 
dren of school age,? 20% were in 
school in Madagascar, 28% in Bech- 


-uanaland. ‘‘Probably 80% of the 


population [in the Gold Coast] is 
still illiterate.’’ In this colony 
which may be the first African ter- 
ritory to gain self-government, 
the school erirollment in the North- 
ern Provinces is very small. In the 
‘*eolony’’ and Ashanti, 35% of the 
children of infant-junior school-go- 
ing age and 19% of those of senior- 
primary age were at school. 
Kenya, where ideas of white su- 
premacy are as blatantly pro- 
claimed and enforced as in the 
Union of South Africa, presents a 
most dismal picture. Europeans 
are 100% literate and Asians only 
slightly less than 100%. ‘‘ About 
two-thirds of all African children 


2This figure is specified in the report 
on Basutoland, Green Book (1950), p. 
213. 
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attend school for one year or 
more,’’ according to the 1950 Green 
Book. It is difficult, however, to 
understand how this figure was ar- 
rived at. Since the Native popula- 
tion is something more than 5 mil- 
lion, there are more than a million 
children of school age. But the re- 


’ port shows that in 1947 there were 


only 232,546 African children, or 
about 20% of the children of school 
age, in school. Of these, 223,884 
were in primary grades. Even more 
shocking has been the disparity be- 
tween the appropriations for the 
three racial groups. In 1947 the 


per capita expenditure for Euro- 
-pean children was 50 pounds; for 
. Asian children, 8 pounds 15 shill- 


ings, for African children, 16 shill- 
ings or less than one pound. Thus, 
more than 50 times as much was 
spent on the per capita education 
of white children as on that of 
Africans. Mississippi needs no 
longer to hide her head in shame. 
The figures for 1948 showed that 
the per capita appropriation for 
African children had risen to more 
than 31 pounds. The editors of the 
Green Book called the difference 
‘‘extraordinarily great.’’ 

No literacy figures for Nigeria 


are given in the Green Book. Us- 


ing the usual basis for children of 
school age, the presence of some- 
thing less than a million students 
in school in 1948 would give less 
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than 20% in school. 

A certain sensitivity is revealed 
in some cases. The report on Nyas- 
aland, for example, states: ‘‘In the 
light of recent evidence the liter- 
acy figures, given in the 1945 cen- 
sus as 5.59 per cent for vernacular 
and 0.96 for English, are felt to 
have been conservative. It is esti- 
mated that about half the country’s 
children attend school for at. least 
some period between the ages of 5 
and 18 years.’’ 

In Seychelles, one-fourth of the 
population was literate; in Sierra 
Leone Colony, 28.93%, but in the 
Protectorate the percentage was 
much lower; in Swaziland 13% 
was literate in its own language 
and 5% in English. No literacy 
statistics were available for Ugan- 
da but about 25% of the children 
of school age were in school. 

A much more favorable situation 
is reported in the Belgian Congo 
and Basutoland where more than 
50% of the children of school age 
attend school. Gambia had 70% in 
school. 

Educational conditions in the 
Negro colonies of the Pacific also 
show wide variations. Papua re- 
ported about 50% in school—prac- 
tically all of them in mission 
schools. More than 90% of Fijian 
males and almost 85% of Fijian fe- 
males over 15 years were able to 
read and write. But in the British 
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Solomons literacy was estimated at 
5% and school enrollment at- 20% 
of the population of school age. 

The Caribbean colonies, which 
generally have been under Euro- 
pean administration longer than 
the others, present on the whole a 
brighter picture. More than 90% 
of the children of school age in the 
Bahamas were in school; there 
were only a few illiterate persons 
in Bermuda; British Guiana was 
78.64% literate; British Honduras 
about 82% literate. The large is- 
land of Jamaica was 73% literate. 
Literacy figures were not given for 
Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis or the 
British Virgin Islands, but some 
80% of the children of school age 
were in school. Similarly in Trini- 
dad and Tobago more than 80% 
were in school. St. Vincent was 
80.9% literate; Grenada, 6634% 
and Dominica, 6534%. In 1946, 
28.3% of the population of Puerto 
Rico was illiterate. In the United 
States Virgin Islands; 92% of the 
population of St. Thomas and 82% 
of St. Croix were literate. In the 
Dutch islands of Curacao and Aru- 
ba, the population is about 95% 
literate according to information 
given to the editor in 1948. But 
whereas the racial distribution of 
children in the lower grades was 
substantially the same as the racial 
distribution of the population, 
there was a much larger percentage 
of white children in the higher 
grades. About 60% of the children 
of school age in Surinam were in 
school. 


There is thus a wide range in the 
percentages of literacy and of the 
numbers of children in school. In 
all cases, however, it should be em- 
phasized that the vast majority, 
perhaps something more than 90% 


of all the students in school, are in. 
primary schools and most of these - 


are in: the elementary grades; that 
there is a disproportionately small 
number of girls in school; that fa- 
cilities except in the larger cities 
leave much to be desired in terms 
of physical plant, size of classes 
and teacher training. While there 
are some technical and vocational 
schools and agricultural research 
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institutes, there is little provision 
for higher education. 

The report for the Belgian Con- 
go is brutally frank in stating: 
‘‘No higher education is available 
in the Territory. The problem of 
opportunities for higher education 
in Belgium has’ not arisen, since 
there are no students fit to con- 
tinue their education at a univer- 
sity, although there is no objection 
in prineiple.’’ It was expected, on 
the other hand, that an institution 
of university standard would be 
opened at Dakar, French West Af- 
rica, in 1951, to be expanded into a 
full university by 1955. At the 
Dakar School of Medicine and the 
Bamaka Veterinary School, doc- 
tors and veterinary surgeons are 
trained. There are also profession- 
al schools for the training of assis- 
tant engineers who may become 
full engineers by completing their 
studies in France. In addition, 
there are a commercial training col- 
lege and three agricultural colleges. 
As for higher education in French 
Equatorial Africa, it would seem 
that students would have to go to 
the propesed university at Dakar. 
Courses in law and the biological 
sciences are available in Madagas- 
car and 134 scholarship holders are 
studying in France. 

Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland have no provisions for 
higher education, but there are a 
few scholarships available for 
study at Fort Hare or the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand in South 
Africa. Similar provisions are 
made for students from Gambia to 
study in the United Kingdom. The 
Gold Coast University College was 
opened in 1948 with an initial en- 
dowment of 900,000 pounds. Since 
1944, there have been 115 awards 
for study in the United Kingdom. 
An increasing number of students 
of private means has been going 


there and to the United States for’ & 
their higher education. The Uni-- 


versity College of Ibadan, Nigeria, 
was opened in January 1948 with a 
staff of 13 and 104 students, of 
whom 64 were reading- for degree 
courses. At the beginning of the 
fall term in 1948 there were 201 
students seeking degrees, most of 


them in science, and the staff had 
increased to 44. Courses in the pre- 
clinical subjects of anatomy and 
physiology were offered, and it is 
hoped that eventually students will 
be prepared for the London de- 
grees in medicine and surgery. At 
Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leo- 
ne there were 163 students, 63 of 
whom were pursuing degree 
courses. Thirteen scholarships were 
awarded by the government. A to- 
tal of 52 students were studying in 
the United Kingdom and 14 in the 
United States. Makerere College in 
Uganda is the principal institution 
of higher learning in British East 
Africa. The various governments 
guarantee 70,000 pounds annually 
and 750,000 pounds have been allo- 
eated for capital development. All 
students take a 2-year course in ei- 
ther arts or science, followed by in- 
struction in one of the professional 
schools. The medical school pro- 
vides a course of not less than five 
years and awards a diploma which 
qualifies for practice in East Afri- 
ea. The Department of Education 
is being developed-into an institute 
of education concerned primarily 
with training and-research. There 
are also courses in agricultural and 
veterinary science. African stu- 
dents from Kenya, Northern Ni- 
geria and Nyasaland must go to 
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Makerere, to Fort Hare or to the 
United Kingdom for their higher 
education. 

Fiji has a Teachers Training Col- 
lege and a Central Medical School. 
The famous Codrington College in 
Barbados, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Durham, England, had 
27 students. The most important 
recent development in higher edu- 
eation in the Caribbean was the 
opening of the University College 
of the West. Indies in October, 
1948. Starting with a few medical 


students, it is being expanded to, 


admit students in the arts and sci- 
ences. An Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment of the College has been 
opened in British Guiana. A con- 
siderable number of students from 
the British West Indies, some of 
them on government scholarships, 
also go to Canada, the United King- 
dom and the United States for their 
higher education. Only a very 
small number of colored students 
from the Dutch colonies in the 


West Indies are able to go abroad. | 


The governor of Curacao told the 
editor in 1946 that the insular au- 
thorities preferred for them to go 
to Holland for their higher é¢duca- 
tion. 

By comparison with even six 
years ago,’ considerable progress 
has been made in somé of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Much 
remains to be done, especially in 
fitting the curriculum to the needs 
of the people without any racial 
implications. As long as the Green 
Book is published, interested stu- 
dents will be able to chart the prog- 
ress from year to year. Barring 
another world war or serious eco- 
nomic recessions, one may confi- 
dently expect to see an accelera- 
tion of educational provisions on 
all levels. Negroes will probably 
take over larger responsibilities in 
the administration and in the in- 
struction of this increasing school 
population.* 


*The third volume of the Green Book 
(1951), Special Study on Education, 
was published after this issue of the 
BuLLeTiIn had gone to press. It is the 
most comprehensive and penetrating 
study of the subject, but it does not ap- 
preciably alter the findings presented in 
this section. 
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‘‘And now, are there any ques- 
tions?’’ asked Miss Jones when she 
had finished explaining to her Civ- 
ics class about various forms of 
government. . 

From the rear Charlie Haywood 
.piped up: ‘‘Miss Jones, what do 
vou mean by Non-Self-Governing 
Territories? I don’t know what 
that long word means.”’ 

‘*Charles, you yourself are go- 
ing to tell me what that word 
means. Now wait, before you say 
again that you don’t know what it 
means, let me write it on the board. 
There. Now you know what ‘non’ 
means; you know, of course, what 
‘self,’ ‘governing,’ and ‘terri- 
tories’ means. Think about it for 
a minute and then tell me what 
the entire phrase means.’’ 

In a moment hands began wav- 
ing on all sides of the room. But 
Miss Jones calmed them: ‘‘ Hold 
on, class, let’s give Charles a 
chance to solve this himself. Well, 
Charles?’’ 

By now Charlie was beaming. 
“*Miss Jones,” he asked ‘‘is a Non- 
Self-Governing Territory a region 
that does not rule itself?’’ 

‘‘It most certainly is,’’ was her 
prompt answer and Charlie’s smile 
became even wider as Miss Jones’s 
voice betrayed her pride in his an- 
swer. 

Over by the window Janie Tre- 
man was worrying her top lip with 
her teeth and soon she blurted out : 
‘‘But Miss Jones, who are these 
people who don’t govern themselves 
and why don’t they govern them- 
selves? I thought everybody gov- 
erned themselves. Why, here at 
school, in the Girl Scouts, at Sun- 
day School, yes, and at home, even 
we children make some of the deci- 
sions and help run things.’’ 

“No, Jane. It isn’t true that all 
people run their own government, 
even though we in America and 
people in some other parts of the 
world believe in self-government. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 
Charlie Sparks A Discovery 


By ADELAIDE F, JAMES 


Let’s draw on your history for a 
moment to see if we can get the 
picture. Before the American Rev- 
olution, what was the connection 
between the groups of people living 
on the eastern coast of North 
America and England?’’ 

On sure ground now, Janie an- 
swered, ‘‘They were colonies of 
England.’’ 

‘*And do you remember some of 
the reasons why these colonies re- 
belled?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes. For one thing the peo- 
ple in the-colonies felt that the 
mother country was taking advan- 
tage of them, that she was less con- 
cerned about the colonists’ inter- 
ests than she was about her own. 
For instance, England put high 
taxes on goods from other countries 
that the colonists might have 
bought cheaper from the foreigners 
than from English sellers. And 
then the colonists were not allowed 
to sell things like hats to people 
outside their own colony because 
that was competing with the moth- 
er country’s sale of hats. And 
above all, the colonists felt that 
England passed many laws for 
them that were not good for them, 
laws that they would not pass if 
they were governing themselves.’’ 

Behind Janie, Eugene, who sel- 
dom recited, raised his hand and 
Miss Jones recognized him. ‘‘But 
Miss Jones,’’ he objected, ‘‘the col- 
onists had colonial assemblies that 
passed laws too, didn’t they?’’ 

‘*Yes, Eugene, they did, but 
those laws were often vetoed by the 
governors who received their or- 
ders from England, and in addi- 
tion. the colonial legislatures did 
not pass on the most important 
matters, did they?’’ Eugene shook 
his head, but he smiled because he 
realized that Miss Jones had want- 
ed someone to ask that very ques- 
tion. 

‘‘Now class,’”’ 
“the 


she continued, 
Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
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tories that exist today are very 
much similar to the American col- 
onies of the 18th century, except 
that in many instances those of to- 
day do not exercise as much power 
even in the less important matters 
as the American colonies did. Let’s 
look at the map of Africa for a 
moment. Notice how much of Afri- 
ca is colored pink and how much is 
colored green. The pink parts are 
ruled by Britain: and the green by 
France. Notice here the area in the 
central part of Africa. That is the 
Congo, which is ruled by Belgium. 
Portugal. rules a large area too: 
Angola on the east and Mozambi- 
que on the west. Spain also has col- 
onies in Africa and Italy has a 
trust territory.’’ 

Little Phil Hope, showing inter- 
est at last, queried: ‘‘Miss Jones, 
why would these European coun- 
tries want to rule these African 
people? For fun?”’ 

‘‘No, Philip, not for fun. You 
musn’t forget what Jane told us 
about the American colonies. The 
European countries find many ad- 
vantages in ruling African colonies 
as well as colonies in other parts of 
the world. There are rich natural 
resources in Africa that they can 
exploit at a low cost. They can sell 
their manufactured goods to the 
Natives free from rival competition 
if they govern these people. They 
ean force the Natives to work for 
low wages if they make the laws 
and have the police enforce the 
laws. Of course the excuse given 
is that the Natives are not able to 
govern themselves, but it is a fact 
that very little has been done to 
educate the Natives to the point 
where they will be able to govern 
themselves. ’’ 

As the final bell of the day rang 
the questions began to fly: ‘‘Why 
do the Natives stand for this?’’ 
“‘Can’t the United Nations do 
something about it?’’ ‘‘What does 
exploit mean, Miss Jones?’’ 
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‘*Where else are there Non-Self- 
Governing Territories?’’ 

Miss Jones smiled and _ said, 
‘*Mafnana.”’ 

On his way out the door Charlie 
was struggling with his books and 
papers. ‘‘Manana! I’m not going 
to wait to ask whatsisname, Majia- 
na. ‘I’m going home and ask my 
pop tonight.’’ 


War and Change 


(Continued from page 146) 


to the war, some of it can be di- 
rectly attributed to the war. World 
War II, moreover, accelerated the 
tempo of change that followed 
World War I, a tempo that has 
been further increased by the cold 
war with the Soviet Union. There 


are still some ugly spots on the © 


mountain, but the expanding 
healthy growth should steadily 
decrease both the number and the 
ugliness. 

Overshadowed by. the progress 
toward democracy in the United 
States is the trend toward self-gov- 
ernment or first-class citizenship 


in black colonies. It should be 
noted, first of all, that, while more 
than a half billion Asians have 
gained their independence since 
World War II, not a single black 
colony has. But even the colonial 
black world has begun to take hope. 
Changes are occurring that would 
have been considered well-nigh im- 
possible ten years or even five years 
ago. Some of these changes in the 
British, French and Dutch colonies 
are so recent that not many persons 
in the United States are aware of 
them. But some of the British colo- 
nies lag far behind, and Belgium, 
Spain and Portugal seem deter- 
mined to maintain the status quo 
ante bellum. The people of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
slowly but perhaps steadily receiv- 
ing fuller participation in their 
own affairs. 

This issue of the BULLETIN is de- 
voted to an analysis of conditions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories inhabited by large numbers 
of Negroes. The next issue will por- 
tray conditions in the Trust Terri- 
tories. For perhaps the first time 
there will thus be available in an 
unofficial publication a comprehen- 


E. Lebied, Photo Congopresse 


sive summary of the current politi- 
cal, social, economic and educa- 
tional status of some 200,000,000 
black people who are ‘not self- 
governing. 

The editor wishes to express 
thanks to those governments and to 
those divisions of the United Na- 
tions that have supplied material 
and photographs for these two 
issues. Their cooperation suggests 
that these governments and divi- 
sions realize that the American peo- 
ple, and especially American Ne- 
groes, have a direct interest in the 
future of these 200,000,000 black 
people. The social changes that 
have taken place in the United 
States make many of the Ameri- 
can people more receptive than 
they have formerly been to the 
idea of self-government or first- 
class citizenship for one-tenth of 
the world that has been too long 
despised, ridiculed and negiected.* 


*Although the editor has indicated his 
authorship of only the article on ‘‘The 
Free World,’’ he is directly responsible 
for all the articles except those by Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Benson and Miss Adelaide F. 
James. The latter gave many helpful 
suggestions both as to content and to 
style. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. LABOR AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE! 


Economie development of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories should 
go hand in hand with progress to- 
ward self-government. It is virtu- 
ally impossible to determine what 
the minimum level of economie de- 
velopment should be as a prerequi- 
site for self-government. Perhaps 
the most scientific yardstick is the 
formula used for fixing the quotas 
that Member States of the United 
Nations have undertaken to pay 
for the expenses of the organiza- 
tion. In 1949, for example, the 
United States paid 39.89% while 
44 nations each paid less than 1%.” 
It is not improbable that, when 
some of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories will have become self- 
governing, their economic develop- 
ment will equal that of these 44 
nations. If development projects 


1JIndispensable for a study of economic 
eonditions in Africa is United Nations, 
Economic and Social Council, Review of 
Economic Conditions in Africa (Lake 
Success, 1951). 

2United States, Department of State, 
International Organizations in Which the 
United States Participates (Washington, 
1949). 


under the Point Four program and 
other governmental plans are exe- 
cuted primarily for the benefit of 
the people rather than for military 
purposes, these potentially new 
members of the United Nations 
might be able to pay a higher share 
of the expenses. Meanwhile, pri- 
vate capital:in Africa is invested 
almost entirely in export produc- 
tion and a disproportionately high 
percentage of the profits is re- 
turned to the investors. On the 
other hand the governments of the 
colonial Powers have, on paper at 
least, large scale development proj- 
ects. Moreover, some of the funds 
obtained through the Marshall Plan 
are being used for colonial develop- 
ment. France, for example, has re- 
cently announced the allocation of 
6.3 billion franes, of which 4.52 
billions are for road construction 
in Africa.* It would be interesting 
to know how much of this construc- 
tion is primarily strategic and how 
much primarily economic. 


3News from France, May 15, 1951, p. 8. 


IN NORTHERN RHODESIA NATIVE WORKERS PICK TOBACCO ON A 
EUROPEAN FARM. 


At the present time, the economy 
of most of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories is overwhelmingly sub- 
sistence farming by primitive 
methods. In some of the Terri- 
tories especially Kenya, the small 
European minority has denied to 
the Natives sufficient land to sus- 
tain themselves. Many of the Terri- 
tories are excessively dependent on 
the sale abroad of a small range of 
products. One of the worst prob- 
lems in Africa is that of the .low- 
paid migrant laborer—some 400,- 
000 annually eross borders for non- 
agricultural work alone. Overpopu- 
lation is a most serious problem in 
some of the Caribbean colonies. 
Since Negro migrants are generally 
not wanted—even in_ sparsely 
settled countries in Latin America 
—emigration except in the case of 
Puerto Ricans to the United States 
is not likely to alleviate this popu- 
lation pressure. 

Were it not for the fact that sta- 
tistics for wages are taken from the 
Green Book, many persons would 
doubt them. In Papua minimum 
monthly wages were fixed by law 
at $3.00* plus rations and accom- 
modation. Laborers in French Ni- 
ger were paid $.40 a day; in Sene- 
gal, $0.90 a day; in Dakar, $1.00 a 
day; in Basutoland, -$0.40 a day; 
in Gambia, $0.50 a day; in Kenya, 
about $2.40 a month, plus food and 
housing; in Uganda from $2.80 to 
$4.40 a month. A bricklayer in Leo- 
poldville, Belgian Congo, earned 
from $0.28: to $1.40 a day, while 
artisans in Nigeria were paid from 
$0.90 to $1.90 a day. Northern 
Rhodesia provided a striking con- 
trast between wages paid to Native 
and to European workers. The 
former received $10.20 a month as 
surface workers and $12.60 as un- 
derground workers, with free ra- 


4The foreign currencies have been , 


translated into dollars and cents with the 
advantage in favor of the foreign cur- 
rency. 
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tions and housing valued at $8.00 
a month. European workers were 
paid $230.00 a month for surface 
work and $272.00 a month as un- 
derground workers, plus a cost of 
living allowance, bonuses and hous- 
ing at a low rental. Wages in the 
Caribbean islands were generally 
higher but still inadequate for a 
decent standard of living. The 
Dutch islands of Curagao and 
Aruba presented the unusual spec- 
tacle of hourly wages of from 
$0.47 to $1.13. While the enor- 
mously rich oil companies -that 
have refineries there could afford 
to pay even higher wages, it is in- 
teresting to note that they do pay 
more per hour than most mining 
and agricultural enterprises pay 
per day to their colored workers. 
Moreover, it is evident that many 
so-called racial shortcomings have 
a fundamental economic base, for 
the colored workers there are more 
advaneed not only than most col- 
ored workers in the other Non-Self- 
Governing Territories but also than 
the underpaid white workers in 
Puerto Rico, for example. 

Many competent observers are 
eonvineed that the development of 


DINNER TIME FOR AN AFRICAN LABOR CORPS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


strong Native trade unions is im- 
perative before these wages will be 
appreciably increased. At the ‘pres- 
ent time trade unions in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories are still 
in the embryonic stage, especially 
in Africa. French West Africa 
leads in the number of unions with 
228, followed by Nigeria with 124, 
Madagascar with 114 and the Bel- 
gian Congo with 53. But their total 
membership in 1948-was only 69,- 


WORK GOES FORWARD IN THE RECLAMATION OF 30,000 ACRES OF 
POTENTIAL RICE LAND IN SIERRA LEONE. 


000, 89,345, 36,144 and 10,811 re- 
spectively. French Equatorial Af- 
rica had 28 unions with member- 
ship net specified; Kenya, 10 with 
membership not specified; Sierra 
Leone, 8 with 13,839 members; 
Uganda, 2 with membership not 
specified. French Somaliland and 
Gambia had 2 unions each with 
1,915 and 1,400 members respec- 
tively. No trade unions were re- 
ported for British Somaliland, Sey- 
chelles, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland, Comoro, St. Helena, 
Solomon Islands or Papua. Unions 
in Curacao and Aruba were strong 
enough in 1946 for Dutch officials 
to tell the editor that they were 
Communist-controlled. A union of 
oil workers in Aruba staged a dem- 
onstration against segregation in | 
the refinery compound and housing 
accommodations. Trade unions in 
Jamaica are perhaps the most pow- 
erful of all the unions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in the Carib- ° 
bean and the tin workers of Ni- 
geria of those in Africa. 


At least a start has been made. 
The unions are not yet strong 
enough or experienced enough to 
exercise, generally, much ‘influence 
on the economic development or the 
political structure of the Terri- 
tories. One may expect, however, 
a reciprocal relationship between 
economic development, progress to- 
ward self-government and _ size, 
number and power of trade unions. 
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ABOVE: THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HUT IN KIVUGTORMINE, BELGIAN CONGO, THE ROOF OF WHICH WILL 


REACH THE GROUND, LEAVING AN OPEN SPACE AROUND THE CABIN. 
E. Lebied Photo 


BELOW: .REPRESENTATIVES OF UNION AND MANAGEMENT ARE SHOWN SIGNING AN AGREEMENT RELATIVE 
TO THE GLASS PLANT OF THE PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
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Social Welfare should also im- 
prove when the trade. unions be- 
eome an important factor in the 
economie and political life of the 
Territories. A yardstick already 
exists in the ‘‘Minimum Standards 
of Social Policy in Dependent Ter- 
ritories’’ adopted at the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization in Philadel- 
phia in 1944 and at Paris in 1945. 
These standards include such mat- 
ters as the prohibition of slavery 
and foreed labor, of opium traffic, 
of the employment of women and 
children and of discriminations. 
This international ‘‘Magna Carta”’ 
of labor “also sets standards for 
wages, health, housing, social se- 
curity, industrial and cooperative 
organizations. As yet, however, 
these standards have not been met. 


é 


Social welfare is almost entirely 
confined to public health adminis- 
tration such as maternal and infant 
health, medico-social work, health 
education and medical relief. 

Other specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, especially 
UNESCO, the World Health Or- 
ganization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, have mani- 
fested an interest in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. But they 
have very limited budgets and 
their projects can be executed only 
after prior approval of the metro- 
politan Power concerned. The most 
distressing aspect of the attitude of 
these Powers is seen in their refusal 
to’ agree to the application of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights to Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 
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One encouraging development 
remains to be noted. A former 
member of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 
proposed several years ago that the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories be 
granted associate membership in 
UNESCO. The United States dele- 
gation to the Beirut Conference, 
1948, introduced a resolution to 
that effect but it was not approved. 
One of the Member States holding 
Non - Self- Governing Territories 
may reintroduce a similar resolu- 
tion at the Paris Conference in the 
summer of 1951. Associate mem- 
bership would permit competent 
spokesmen from the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories to present their 
views on educational matters and 
on technical assistance projects. 


THE MATERNITY WARD OF THE AFRICAN HOSPITAL IN LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO. 


E. Lebied, Photo Congopresse 
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whelming majority. With the offi- 
cial title of Leader for Government 
Business and Minister without 
Portfolio, he has been called the 
‘‘First Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast.’’ It is interesting to note 
that just about a year ago Nkru- 
mah was tried on a charge of se- 
dition and of seeking to establish a 
Soviet Republic in West Africa. 
Americans will also be pleased to 
note that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and National Resources is A. 
Casely-Hayford, a namesake of the 
famous African scholar. 


NIGERIA 


Under the dynamic leadership of 
Nnamdi Azikiwe who, like Nkru- 
mah, received his higher education 
in the United States, Nigeria has 
also made notable strides toward 
self-government. But the situation 
in Nigeria is more complicated than 
that in the Gold Coast. Nigeria has 
a population of more than 28 mil- 
lions against 314 millions in- the 


Geld Coast. Nigeria has an intri- 
cate ethnic and religious problem, 
for there are Moslems, Yorubas, 
Iboes and other ancient tribes with 


‘their own systems of government. 


For these reasons, Nigeria has 3 
regional legislatures as well as one 
for the entire colony. Under the 
1947 constitution, Regional Coun- 
cils were organized in the Northern 
Provinces, the Western Provinces 
and the Eastern Provinces. The 
Regional Council of the Northern 
Provinces, where the population is 
predominantly Mohammedan, con- 
sists of a House of Chiefs and a 
House of Assembly. The Chief 
Commissioner, an Englishman, pre- 
sides over the House of Chiefs 
which is composed of 13 first-class 
chiefs and 10 second-class chiefs. 
The House of Assembly consists of 
19 official members and from 20 
to 24 unofficial members,’ the ma- 
jority of whom are seleeted by 
Native authorities, and 6 by the 
governor. The single House of As- 


1An unofficial member is one who does 
not hold office in the administration. 
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sembly in the Western Provinces 
consists of 29 to 33 members, of 
whom 15 to 19 are unofficial. The 
unofficial members are persons of 
African descent and include 3 
chiefs, 7 to 11 provincial members 
selected by Native authorities and 
5 nominated by the governor. Un- 
der the 1950 constitution, which 
will be voted upon in June, 1951, 
the Western Provinces will also 
have a House of Chiefs. These two 
Houses of Chiefs will have equal 
and ‘coneurrent powers with the 
Regional Houses of Assembly. The 
House of Assembly in the Eastern 
Provinces, which is quite similar to 
that in the Western Provinees, has 
from 29 to 32 members, of whom 
15 to 18 are unofficial. 

From 1922 to 1947 the Nigerian 
Central Legislative Couneil con- 
sisted of the governor as presiding 
officer, 30 official members and 19 
unofficial members including 3 Af- 
rican members elected by the muni- 
cipal area of Lagos and 1 African 
elected by the municipal area of 
Calabar. Six other unofficial mem- 
bers are Africans and, on the Fi- 
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nance Committee of the Legislative 
Council which had definite powers 
on questions of finance affecting 
Nigeria as a whole, there was a 
strong African majority. The 1947 
constitution, which for the first 
time provided for representation of 
the Northern Provinces, gave the 
Central Legislative Council an un- 
official African majority: of its 45 
members, 28 are unofficial and 25 
of those unofficials are Africans. 
Proposals made in 1950 for revis- 
ing this 1947 constitution provide 
for 1386 Nigerian elected members 
in the new Central House of Rep- 
resentatives out of a total number 
of 148 and for about eighty Ni- 
gerian elected members in each of 
the Regional Houses of Assembly. 
These Regional Legislatures would 
have restricted powers over legisla- 
tion and finance within their own 
regions instead of the purely ad- 
visory powers which they possess 
at the present time. Members of 
the Regional Houses of Assembly 
would be elected by electoral col- 
leges which would be chosen in 
such a way as to be representative 
of the province or division. Elec- 
tions are to be held in June, 1951. 
But contrary to the Gold Coast 
constitution, the proposed new Ni- 
gerian constitution does not pro- 
vide for ministerial responsibility. 
The Central Council of Ministers 
will consist of 18 members, 12 of 
whom will be representative mem- 
bers (4 from each region) and 6 
officials. A release from the British 
Information Services under date 
of May 7, 1951 specifies the duties 
of the Council of Ministers clearly 
as follows: 
It is to be noted that the set- 
ting up of a Central Council of 
Ministers will not involve the 
creation of ministries since it is 
not intended that members of the 
Council should be responsible 
for the administration of depart- 
ments. (official members ex- 
cepted). Their duties will be to 
initiete discussion and conduct 
Government. business affecting 
their subjects in the legislature, 
and to ensure that decisions of 
the Council are carried out. This 
absence of ministerial responsi- 


THE MEMBERS OF: THE NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF GOLD COAST. 
THEY ARE (FRONT ROW, LEFT. TO RIGHT): R. P. ARMITAGE (FINANCE), 
KOJO BOTSIO (EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE), R. H. SALOWAY 
(DEFENSE), GOVERNOR SIR CHARLES ARDEN CLARKE, KWAME NKRUMAH 
(LEADER OF GOVERNMENT BUSINESS), K. A. GLEDEMAH (HEALTH AND 
LABOR); (BACK ROW) DR. ANSAH KOI (COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS), 
J. A. BRAIMAH (WITHOUT PORTFOLIO), A. CASELY-HAYFORD (AGRICUL- 
TURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES), T. HUTTON MILLS (COMMERCE), P. 
BRANIGAN (JUSTICE), AND E. O. ASAFU ADJAYE (LOCAL GOVERNMENT). 


bility for the administration of 
departments is an important dif- 
ference from the arrangements 
made in the new Gold Coast con- 
stitution, but it is a difference 
that has received unanimous sup- 
port in Nigeria. 


Oruer British AFRICAN COLONIES 


While the two other British West 
African colonies are not so ad- 
vanced toward self-government as 
are Gold Coast and Nigeria, some 
encouragement+ may be derived 
from recent developments. The 
Legislative Council of Sierra Leone 
consists of 11 official members, 3 
elected unofficial members, and not 
more than 7 nominated unofficial 
members, of whom-# are Para- 
mount Chiefs of the Protectorate. 
In 1943, 2 African unofficial mem- 
bers, one of them a Paramount 
Chief, were &ppointed to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Gambia was al- 
lowed its first Afriean members in 
the Executive Couneil in 1947. At 
the same time an unofficial majori- 
ty and an elective element were in- 
troduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cil. It consists of the governor, 6 
official and 7 unofficial members, 
one of whom is elected by the 
‘*Colony’’ and 4 nominated from 
the Protectorate from alist sub- 
mitted by the Chiefs* Conference. 


British East Africa lags far be- 
hind Nigeria, the Gold Coast and 
the Caribbean islands in progress 
toward self-government. On De- 
cember 13, 1950 the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, James Grif- 
fiths, declared that he had ‘‘come 
to the conclusion that it will be 
best to pursue the matter . . . sep- 
arately in each territory rather 
than on a general East .African 
basis.’’ Uganda has a Legislative 
Council of 8 popularly elected Af- 
ricans, 4 nominated European un- 
officials, 4 nominated Indian un- 
officials and 16 official members. 
In 1949 Kenya’s Legislative Coun- 
cil consisted of 7 ex-officio, 9 nomi- 
nated official members; 11 Euro- 
pean, 5 Indian, 1 Arab and no 
African elected'members ; 4 African 


‘and 1 Arab nominated unofficial 


members. Tanganyika had 2 ex- 
officio and 7 nominated official 
members; no elected members; 7 
European, 3 Indian, 4 African and 
no Arab nominated unofficial mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Griffiths outlined certain 
basic principles of policy which 
must be observed. They were: ], 
the objective of the British govern- 
ment is self-government within the 
Commonwealth ; 2, self-government 
must include proper provision for 
all the main communities which 
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have made their home in Hast Af- 
rica, but, in the long run, their 
security and well-being must rest 
on their relations with each other ; 
3, Britain has set Africans on the 
path of political, social and eco- 
nomic progress. It is her task to 
help them forward so that they 
may take their full part in the po- 
litical and economic life of the ter- 
ritories; 4, until Africans have 
reached a stage where they may 
take their full part, it is essential 
that the British government should 
continue. to exercise their ultimate 
control in the East African terri- 
tories. It is its firm intention to 
do so, while encouraging all reason- 
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able freedom of action by the local 
governments. 
These last two sentences must be 
carefully considered within the 
framework of, the movement for 
‘*home rule’’ in East Africa. While 
the term ‘‘home rule’’ would evoke 
a favorable response on the part of 
many Americans because of its 
meaning in municipal government, 
the expression has a different mean- 
ing in East Africa. It proclaims 
the determination of the small 
European minorities to rule the 
large African majorities without 
the restraining influence of the 
British colonial office and Parlia- 
ment. In this instance, we must be 


MONSIEUR PAUL VALENTINO, MEMBER OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
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‘‘imperialists,’’ that is, we must 
insist upon a large degree of con- 
trol by Britain until the Africans 
are ready to govern themselves. 
The rate of progress seems inter- 
minably slow. But some of the 
same forces that have led to an ac- 
celeration of self-government in 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast and the 
Caribbean may hasten the day 
when even British East Africa will 
be governed by representatives of 
the majority of the people who are 
not unmindful of the rights of 
minorities. 


JAMAICA 


Although Winston Churchill pro- 
claimed during the war that he had 
no intention of presiding over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, 
his government took an important 
step toward self-government for 
one of England’s Negro colonies in 
1944 when Jamaica was given a 
new constitution. It was in a large 
measure the handiwork of the Hon- 
orable Norman Manley, a distin- 
guished colored barrister. It pro- 
vided for a House of Representa- 
tives of 32 members, elected by 
universal direct suffrage and a 
Legislative Council consisting of 3 
ex-officio, 2 official and not less 
than 10 unofficial members. The 
Labor Party led by Alexander 
Bustamente won an overwhelming 
majority in the elections. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, presided over by 
the governor, consists of 5 members 
elected by the House of Represen- 
tatives from among its own mem- 
bers and 5 (3 of whom are officials) 
appointed by the governor from 
among the members of the Legis- 
lative Council. The governor has 
the power to refuse assent to a bill 
and to give the force of law to a 
bill which is rejected by the Legis- 
lature. It is understood, however, 
that’ in either case, the governor 
will consult with the Executive 
Council and, if they do net agree, 
with the Secretary of State. The 
constitution also provides for an 
embryonic ministerial system. 


OTHER BritisH West INDIAN 
COLONIES 


Barbados has a House of Assem- 
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bly of 24 elected members, chosen 
by men and women who can meet 
an income or a property qualifica- 
tion which permits large numbers 
of agricultural workers to vote. 
The Legislative Council consists of 


other British colonies the governor 
retains reserve powers of veto. In 
Trinidad and Tobago there is a 
Legislative Council of 18 elected 
members, chosen by universal suf- 
frage, 5 nominated unofficial mem- 
bers and 3 official members. In 
British Guiana there are 4 more 
elected members than official and 
nominated members combined. The 
qualifications for voting permit a 
considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants to vote for these elected mem- 
bers. Further study is being made 
of proposed reforms in the Legis- 
lative Council and in the franchise. 
Bermuda has an elected House of 
Assembly of 36 members, two of 
whom in 1948 were women. While 
representative government is thus 
increasing in these islands, they do 
not possess responsible government. 
The British Virgin Islands have no 
legislature but a ‘committee has 
been appointed to make recommen- 
dations for the establishment of a 
Legislative Council. Universal adult 
suffrage has been introduced into 
the four Windward Islands. The 
Colony of the Leeward Islands con- 
sists of four presidencies which 
have a federal General Legislative 
Council and Executive Council in 
addition to local legislatures. In 
all of them the elected members of 
the local legislatures slightly out- 
number the nominated members. - 

Plans are being discussed for a 
federation of the British West In- 
dies. Many West Indians prefer 
a federation to separate self-gov- 
erning institutions for all the indi- 
vidual islands. Many obvious ad- 
vantages would ensue from federa- 
tion, not the least of which is the 
reduction in the cost of adminis- 
tration. A subsequent issue of the 
BULLETIN will analyze the plan for 
federation. In the meanwhile, it 
may be pointed out that one of the 
sine qua non that the United King- 
dom insists upon for self-govern- 
ment is almost impossible of attain- 


15 nominated members. As in the. 
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ment, namely, the ability of the 
colonies to pay their own way. By 
this standard, the United Kingdom, 
dependent as it has been upon Mar- 
shall Aid, would not be ready for 
self-government. 


THE BELGIAN ConGo 
In response to a request for a 
statement of Belgian ‘official policy 
on self-government for the Belgian 
Congo, Jan-Albert Goris, Commjs- 


sioner of Information of the Bel- 
gian Government Information Cen- 
ter, referred to a speech made by 
Minister of Colonies Albert de 
Vleeschauwer in 1943, That policy, 
stated M. Goris, has not changed, 
‘‘except for a few improvements in 
the last few years.’’ In 1943 the 
colonial Minister stated: 


The organization of public life, the 
participation of the native, first in 
his country’s administration and later 
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in his own government is without 
doubt the first duty of a colonizer. It 
is the framework necessary to the 
whole. : 

How Belgium organized its white 
administration in the Congo is per- 
haps of less interest than whether or 
not, as has been said and written re- 
cently, the natives in the Congo are 
participating in the administration 
and whether the Belgians are working 
toward the development of native 
self-government. 

The fact is that the natives are as- 
sociated with their own administra- 
tion and with their own laws when 
they follow their customs of tribal 
life. And when they leave their an- 
cestral homes to live a more indi- 
vidualistic life in new’ centers, they 
are given an appropriate form of self- 
administration. 

Conforming to the conception that 
colonization must be made in the in- 
terest of the natives, the Belgians 
intend to pursue progressively the 
emancipation of their native people. 
By emancipation is meant the chance 
of conducting themselves indepen- 
dently of the mother country: But 
the Belgians believe that a durable 
autonomy must begin from the bot- 
tom, that is to say the education of 
the small cells of colonial territory. 
The natives have been accustomed to 
live with their tribes under the com- 
plete domination of their chiefs who 
had their own conception, shared by 
their subjects, of a sort of “jus fru- 
endi, utendi et abutendi’”? of their 
people and possessions, beyond the 
meaning of the Latin expression as 
it is known to us. : 

Throughout the Congo these tribal 
organizations have been adapted as 
native administrative cells. Each cell 
has its chief who has had to be taught 
—and upon occasion is still being 
taught —that he exercises authority 
for the members of the tribe, that 
these members are not his property 
and that the possessions of the tribe 
and its taxes are quite apart from his 
own property. These were revolution- 
ary ideas for the natives and especial- 
ly so for ancient chiefs. 

The chief has his own council. He 
and his counselors are selected ac- 
cording to their own customs. In prin- 
ciple the white authority does not 
interfere except in unusual cases 
where custom could not be applied. 
The European authority inducts the 
chief in a solemn ceremony during 
which he is recognized by his people 

and receives his emblems of office. 

The various tribes have their own 
levies which are used in the general 
interest of their territory. 

At one time a number of districts 


<The right to enjoy, use and abuse.’’ 


had a considerable excess of income, 
and it was decided to use this excess 
to aid the less fortunate tribes—the 
richer ones lending a hand to the 
poorer. 


The natives also administer their _ 


own laws. Justice is meted out by 
native tribunals according to their 
tribal laws. The designated judges 
cannot, however, apply customs which 
are contrary to public order; neither 
ean they enforce customs which con- 
travene legislation brought about in 
the interest of native welfare. Native 
tribunals can also sometimes sit on 
eases where the written law must be 
applied. 

The rapid evolution of a new coun- 
try like the Congo brings about situ- 
ations completely strange to the old 
framework of the tribes. One sees 
natives of different origin mingling 
together in the industrial and com- 
mercial centers and missions. These 
gatherings have been organized under 
a separate form of “extra-custom cen- 
ters,” special native communities and 
towns where the state selects the 
chief, picks his council, and these ad- 
minister the community not according 
to any tribal custom but by common 
tribal principles. A. white official as- 
sists them with his counsel. Under 
this system, Leopoldville has an extra- 
custom center of 50,000 natives, [in 
1951, 185,000] while Elisabethville 
has an equally important. community. 
There are many more with smaller 
populations. Each day brings added 
proof of the success of the venture 
and gives great hope for the future. 

In brief the Natives do not par- 
ticipate in a, territorial legislature 
or administration and they are not 
represented in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment. 


NETHERLANDS WEsT INDIES 


The Territory of Curagao which 
includes the island of the same 
name, Aruba and 2 other smaller 
Dutch West Indian islands may be- 
come the first Caribbean country to 
gain self-government in the twen- 
tieth century. By the Interim Con- 
stitution. of September 27, 1950 
universal suffrage was granted. The 
people vote for a legislature or 
Staaten of 22 members, 12 from 
Curacao, 8 from Aruba and 2 from 
other Dutch. West Indian islands. 
Conferences are still proceeding 
for an even fuller share of self- 
government. The principal leader 
of this movement toward self-gov- 
ernment is a colored man, Moises 
da Costa Gomez. He may well be- 


periment will have the advantage 
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come the first Native governor of 
the Territory of Curagao. It is to 
be hoped that, when self-govern- 
ment shall have been achieved, the 
oil refineries will remain in Cu- 
ragao and Aruba, so that the ex- 


of the prosperity which the islands 
have enjoyed under Dutch rule. 


FRENCH COLONIES 


France is engaged in one of the 
most interesting experiments in 
the history of colonial administra- 
tion. Two of the most important 
aspects of that experiment, begun 
by the 1946 constitution, are repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘colonies’’ in the 
national legislature that makes 
laws for all the French Republic 
and the bestowal of French citizen- 
ship upon all persons living in the 
‘*eolonies.’’ Before World War II, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique and parts 
of Senegal (French West Africa) 
were represented in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and the 
French Senate. Thus, while the 
principle of colonial representation 
is not new, the general application 
to all the colonies is new. These 
colonies are represented by 77 rep- 
resentatives in the French Nation- 
al Assembly and by 71 senators in 
the Council of the Republic. Four 
of the former and 5 of the latter 
represent French Togoland and 
French Cameroons. 

A new terminology is employed 
to emphasize the theory of the 
equality of all French citizens. One 
no longer speaks of the French 
Empire but of the French Union. 
Martinique and Guadeloupe are 
Overseas Departments, fully ‘‘as- 
similated’’ to the Departments in 
France proper. French West Af- 
rica, French Equatorial Africa, 
French Somaliland, Madagascar 
and its dependencies, New Cale- 
donia and its dependencies, and the 
Comoro Islands are called Over- 
seas Territories.* 


3Lack of space prevents discussion of 
the Overseas Departments and Overseas 
Territories that do not have large Negro 
populations as well as of the Associated 
States and the Protectorates of Morocco 
and Tunisia. The Associated. Territories 
of French Togoland and French Cam- 
eroons will be discussed in the next issue 
of the BULLETIN. 
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While this experiment in mak- 
ing French ‘‘first-class citizens’’ of 
the inhabitants of what used to be 
called colonies will be followed 
with great interest, it should be 
noted that the Overseas Territoriés 
are not represented on the basis of 
their population. In other words, 
there are fewer deputies and sena- 
tors per million from the Overseas 
Territories than there are from 
France proper. Some critics there- 
fore charge that the Overseas Ter- 
ritories have only ‘‘token repre- 
sentation.’’ There are only 77 col- 
ored representatives out of a total 
of 621 in the National Assembly. 
It may be presumed, however, that 
as these Overseas Territories are 
fully ‘‘assimilated,’’ they may be- 
come Overseas Departments and 
enjoy equal rights of representa- 
tion with France proper. The Con- 
stitution specifically provides for 
this change in status. 

If Britain and France go for- 
ward with their respective experi- 
ments one will perhaps be able to 
determine some twenty years from 
now which of the two has better 
achieved the objectives stated in 
Chapter XI of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Both experiments 
should be followed with as much 
interest as was the experiment of 
making former slaves in the United 
States the equals of other Ameri- 
can citizens. This is not to suggest 
that there. will necessarily be a 
period when some persons could 
proclaim that the experiment had 
been a failure. With wisdom and 
good-will in both the metropolitan 
countries and the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, with economic 
assistance from these countries, the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions, the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories of Britain and France may 
provide an example that will en- 
courage other nations to follow 
their examples. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
CoLOoNIES 


Since Spain and Portugal are 
not members of the United Nations, 
information about conditions in 
their colonies are much harder to 


come by. A request for a statement 
of Spanish policy remained un- 
answered. The Portuguese Em- 
bassy promised to obtain a state- 
ment from Lisbon. As we go to 
press, the.information has not been 
received. 


UniTep STATES COLONIES 


Puerto Rico enjoys a large mea- 
sure of self-government. Puerto 
Ricans became citizens of the 
United States in 1917. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1948 the people of Puerto 
Rico voted for their first elective 
governor. He now has the power 
to appoint all members of his cabi- 
net with the advice and consent of 
the Puerto Rican Senate. The only 


territorial officials whose appoint- - 


ments continue to be made by the 
president of the United States are 
the justices of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico and the auditor. 

The governor may veto legisla- 
tion. If, however, a bill is repassed 
over his veto by two-thirds of both 
houses, it goes to the president of 
the United States for final ap- 
proval, The Congress of the United 
States may annul_any act of the 
Insular Legislature, a right it has 
never exercised. 

Nineteen senators and 39 repre- 
sentatives in the Insular Legisla- 
ture are elected every four years. 
There is universal suffrage for all 
citizens of the United States who 
have reached the age of 21. Puerto 
Rico is represented in Washington 
by an elective resident commis- 
sioneer, with the status and duties 
of a congressman, but without a 
vote. 

The smaller Virgin Islands are 
less advanced toward self-govern- 
ment than is Puerto Rico. In this 
connection it may be recalled that 
the Virgin Islands were acquired 
some eighteen years after Puerto 
Rico. United States citizenship 
rights were granted to the Virgin 
Islands by Acts of Congress in 
1928 and 1932. The governor is 
appointed by the president of the 
United States. Its first Negro gov- 
ernor, Judge William H. Hastie, 
was appointed by President Tru- 
man in 1946. The ineumbent gov- 
ernor, Morris F. de Castro, is the 
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first Virgin Islander to hold the 
office. 

The governor may veto an en- 
tire bill or any specific item in any. 
bill appropriating money for a 
specific purpose. The Congress of 
the United States has the supreme 
right of legislation for the islands,. 
but has delegated.the power of lo- 
eal legislation to the two Munici- 
pal Councils and the Legislative 
Assembly. Congress has reserved 
the power and authority to annul 
any locally-enacted laws, but it has 
never exercised this authority. The 
Municipal Council of St. Thomas 
and St. John consists of 7 members 
elected by qualified voters for a 
term of two years. The Municipal 
Council of St. Croix consists of 9 
members similarly elected. Joint 
sessions of the two Councils are 
designated as the Legislative As- 
sembly. The franchise is vested in 
residents of the islands who are . 
citizens of the United States, 21 
years of age and able to read and 
write English. Proposals are being 
discussed for the appointment of 
a resident commissioner and the 
election of the governor by the peo- 
ple of the islands. . 


CoNCLUSION 


Until the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories become self-governing 
or acquire equal representation in 
the national legislatures, the term 
‘‘Free World’’ is clearly a mis- 
nomer. Until that day arrives, the 
Soviet Union possesses a powerful 
propaganda weapon. The force of 
that weapon is beginning to be 
blunted as have been blunted Rus- 
sia’s propaganda attacks based 
upon the inequalities and injustices 
inflicted upon Negroes in the 
United States. Continued progress 
toward ‘‘respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion’’ in both the 
United States and the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories will greatly 
strengthen the Western Powers in - 
their struggle against the Soviet 
Union and its allies. In order for 
victory to be fully assured, how- 
ever, the ‘‘Free World’’ must be- 
come in fact free. 
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THE FREE WORLD 


By RayFrorp W. Locan 


ECEMBER 21, 1950 may become one of 
I) most momentous dates in modern history. 

For on that day the King of Britain in 
Council approved a constitution which gave the 
people of the Gold Coast greater responsibility over 
their own affairs than is exercised in any other Brit- 
ish colonial territory in Africa. This development 
will come as a surprise toimiost of the few Ameri- 
cans interested ith Africa since they believed that 
Nigeria was closer to self: ‘government than was the 
Gold Coast. Following upon the Jamaican consti- 
tution of 1945 and ‘significant advances toward 
self-government in Barbados and Trinidad, these 
steps in British West Africa presage a new day in 
British colonial administration. To be sure, the 
picture is not so bright in British East Africa, 
where Kenya and Southern Rhodesia seem des- 
tined for the neo-Nazi-Fascist rule of a white mi- 
hority as in the Union of South Africa. There 
is still danger that the three protectorates of Bech- 
uanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland, as well as 
the mandated area of Southwest Africa, will be ab- 


- sorbed by the Union of South Africa which is dom- 


inated by Malan and his vicious Broederbond.. Nor 


do Uganda, Northern. Rhodesia, and Tanganyika. 


seem earmarked in the near future for self-govern- 
ment. Even in West Africa, Sierra Leone, Gam- 
bia, British Togoland and British Cameroons are 
lagging behind the Gold Coast and Nigeria. It is 
nonetheless true that in the six years since the end 
of World War II more progress has been made 
toward self-government in some British overseas 
territories than in the previous one hundred years. 


Coast 


A friendly American observer, recently returned 
from the Gold Coast, is convinced that the Geld 
Coast will be self-governing within two years. A 
brief summary of the new Gold Coast constitution 
will reveal how close that colony is to self-govern- 
ment. Like most colonial constitutions it provides 
for a governor, an executive council and a legisla- 
ture. The governor,.of course, is appointed by the 
Crown. He will still have the right of veto in es- 
sential matters. But it is in the composition and 
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powers of the executive and legislative bodies and) 
in the system by which the members acquire heit 
‘seats on these bodies that the new constitution 
marks an important advance toward representative 7 
and responsible government within the Common- 
wealth. 
The executive council which had been mainly an 
advisory body will become the principal instrument 
of policy and will have the beginnings at least of 
ministerial responsibility. It will consist of the gov- am 
ernor as president, 3 ex-officio members and’8 Afri. 7 
cans who must be drawn from among the members # 
of the legislature.: Six of these ministers will be in 
charge of government departments—agriculture, 
education, health, labor, local government, com- 
merce and industry, communications and works— 
and two will be without portfolio. The three ex- 
officio ministers (the chief secretary, the attorney: 
general and the financial secretary) will be respons 7 
sible for foreign affairs, defense, security, civil ser 7 
vice, finance and justice. The 8 Africans must be¥ 
drawn from among the majority party in the legis. 
lature. A two-thirds vote is necessary to overthrow 
the cabinet rather than a bare majority as in Eng: 
land. 
The new unicameral legislature will consist of 
an overwhelming number of elected representatives, 7 
75 out of 84 or 85. The speaker of the house will 
be elected by the members of the legislature from 
among their own members or from outside the lege 
islature. The 3 ex-officio cabinet officers will alsojm™ 
be members of the legislature as well as 6 special im 
members chosen by the Gold Coast Chamber of 
Commerce and the Gold Coast Chamber of Mines, 
Only 2 of these 6 will have a vote in the legislature. 
Of the 75 elected members, 5 representing thea 
larger cities will be elected directly and the others ™ 
indirectly. The suffrage is granted to men andi 
women over 21 years of age who are British subem 
jects or British protected persons with a residencé™ 
qualification. Voters in the rural primary elections am 
must have paid the local Native authority tax. 
At the elections early in 1951, Kwame Nkew 


mah’s Convention People’s Party ‘won an overly 
(Continued on page 162) 
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